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SHORTHAND IN COMPOSITION. 

William Andrews, F. R. H. S., writes in 
“Queries” for September: “Mr. Hamerton 
states that he used shorthand for one volume, 
but he found much trouble in reading it, and 
he does not recommend it for literary pur- 
poses.” 

This statement may seem strange to many 
who suppose that the ability to keep pace with 
thought is a great advantage to an author, but 
my Own experience, though humbler than Mr. 
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Hamerton’s, has developed probably the same 
difficulties that he encountered. Stenographic 
speed in recording thought is undoubtedly an 
advantage; one can, of course, produce more 
manuscript in a given time, and can secure 
instantaneous views, so to speak, of many of 
those luminous flashes of mind, elusive shades 
of meaning, or happy expressions which might 
otherwise escape, but, in my opinion, the 
“trouble in reading,” pointed out by Mr. 
Hamerton, entirely offsets the advantage gained. 

However accurately or skilfully written, 
shorthand looks and is hard to read; at least, it 
is impossible to read it with the certainty and 
ease of longhand. The learner can write sten- 
ography long before he can read it, and the 
professional never loses entirely the fear of 
being unable to read when called upon in court 
or elsewhere. I may be permitted to say that 
by many years’ experience in different kinds of 
stenographic reporting, I have come to scribble 
“fish-hooks ” as naturally as ordinary writing, 
and that I have had no unusual difficulty in 
transcribing or reading orally, yet my notes are 
not, and I do not expect them ever to be, as 
legible as longhand. From the very nature of 
shorthand notes they cannot be. A word in 
longhand is unmistakable,—a casual glance 
suffices; while a form in shorthand may stand 
for half a dozen words, depending upon its 
position above, on, or below the line. Thus 
the sign for the consonant “s,” like a parenthe- 
sis mark, “),” above the line is “see,” “ sea,” 
“saw,” “Esau,” “sigh”; on the line, “so,” 
“sew,” “say,” “essay,” “ace”; through the 
line, “us,” “use,” “sue.” Which it is depends 
upon the context, so that often two or three 
guesses may be required to decipher it. It will 
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thus be seen that the strictest attention is abso- 
lutely essential; in fact, the perception must be 
keenly alive to all the innumerable fine points, 
and the slightest abstraction of mind may 
result in a serious blunder. 

Very many writers depend upon reading what 
has been written as the best way to get into the 
spirit of their work, and to those who do, short- 
hand is most objectionable. It is plain that at 
this point there must be no clog upon the 
brain; the reading must be certain, and purely 
mechanical, so that the mind can rest undivided 
upon the subject. The least effort to read 
makes it impossible to get into the “ mood,” or 
spirit of the writing. A shorthand manuscript re- 
quires a continuous effort to read, consequently 
there is no inspirational contagion about it. 
The mind is too busy with the reading wholly 
to grasp the subject. A sponge will not drink 
up water if compressed. 

One might as well expect to be thrilled by 
music he must strain his ears to hear as to be- 
come inspired by a shorthand manuscript. It 
is utterly dead until it has been transcribed 
into a form easily read. I can conceive of 
nothing so unattractive as a stack of worm- 
bewriggled pages. The very sight of them 
brings a protest; one defers work upon them 
as long as possible, thus losing valuable time ; 
and when he finally does nerve himself to the 
task, before he has deciphered scarcely two 
pages he is thoroughly disgusted with the arti- 
cle or story, and with his own abilities, and he 
feels like seeing what fire can do with the 
manuscript. Revising is almost impossible, 
and, as you read, none of those bright little 
windows open through which you see deep 
down into the subject; no radiant afterthoughts 
shine out; no short cuts or suggestions for im- 
provement appear; you get no clear idea as to 
merit or demerit. The matter is utterly cold, 
repulsive, lifeless. One might almost as well 
try to recall the glad fragrance of summer from 
a frost-bitten violet. 

I might be writing these words at the rate of 
one hundred and seventy-five words a minute, 
but I am not doing so. Whether or not the ideas 
are of any consequence, I do not wish to em- 
balm them or to tangle them hopelessly into a 
mass of grape-vines. Thoughts entombed in 


‘effectually concealed. 


shorthand are rather uncertain of a perfect 
resurrection. 

But stenography is by no means wholly use- 
less for literary purposes. For rapidly jotting 
down facts and thoughts when time is short, it 
is valuable, but my own experience proves to 
me how wise it is to transcribe such notes as 
soon as possible into writing easily read; for 
hunting a particular item in a heap of “ pot- 
hooks ” is equalled, if at all, only by exploring 
that celebrated haystack for that everlastingly 
missing needle. 

Frequently, when composing, a thought fur- 
ther along than the point then reached, a sug- 
gestion to improve what has been written, a 
particularly clear light upon the arrangement 
of the article, or the germinal idea for a new 
plot, poem, or essay, capriciously obtrudes itself 
upon the author’s mind. Upon a_ separate 
sheet, kept always by me for the purpose, | 
hastily jot down a brief description of such 
mental visitor. This does not require time 
enough to lose the train of thought I am then 
pursuing, while it may be entertaining an angel 
unawares. By this plan I have saved many of 
those ideas which flash comet-like through the 
mind, and speed away on an unreturning orbit. 
The present article may not bear inherent 
proof of the value of this plan, but the habit 
certainly would be useful to those authors 
whose every thought is eagerly awaited. 

Again, when several constructions of a sen- 
tence are suggested, I write them rapidly in 
shorthand side by side upon the separate sheet, 
and soon arrive at what I deem the most forci- 
ble and best. This saves cumbering the manu- 
script with unsightly erasures and the rewriting 
of many a page. 

But of all aids in composing, the typewriter 
is sovereign. It is speedy, and vastly easier 
upon the eyes and arm than is the pen. In 
keeping pace with thought it is almost equal to 
shorthand, while it has absolutely none of the 
objectionable features of stenography. Read- 
ing typewritten manuscript to induce the spirit 
of an article is really enjoyable and invariably 
successful. One sees beauties and possibili- 
ties in his work which shorthand would have 
The author foresees 
how his work will look in print, and therefore 
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can revise more satisfactorily and intelligently. 
Lastly, I think it is a spur tothe mind. There 
seems to be something really congenial be- 
tween the typewriter and inspiration. When 
one starts clicking the other starts creating, 


and away they glide harmoniously together, 
accomplishing at least thrice as much as with 
a pen, and the highest work in quality of which 
the writer is capable. 

H. M. Hoke. 
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MENTAL DYSPEPSIA. 


When the records of the nineteenth century 
shall have been written up to date and closed, 
no class of its peculiar creations will figure 
more prominently in the summary than that of 
new mental and nervous complaints. Whether 
the Pharmacopeeia of the future will include 
them in its melancholy roll, under portentous 
Latin titles, and furbelowed with the mystic 
verbiage of medical lore, is a question our 
grandsons must decide. What more nearly 
concerns us, and especially those of us who are 
engaged in literary work, is the question of their 
treatment in advance of the exact scientific for- 
mula which may be adduced for the benefit of 
our successors. 

The particular trouble, already known as 
“Mental Dyspepsia,” is, perhaps, the most pre- 
valent of modern brain disorders. It is, un- 
questionably, the outcome of that “intellectual 
dram-drinking ” discussed by Julian Hawthorne 
in a recent issue of A merica ; that making of the 
mind a receptacle for other people’s ideas, in- 
stead of a machine to generate ideas of its 
own. The symptoms are impaired mental force 
and a hopeless confusion of ideas. The patient 
is constantly searching for thoughts that have 
been promiscuously dumped into his already 
crowded brain, —and lost. The attempt is as 
futile as the proverbial search for a needle in a 
haystack. 

De Quincey, and other writers, have informed 
us that nothing is ever forgotten. It may be 
so; but it is certainly a fact that ideas received, 
but not digested, are worse than valueless, since 
not only are they unavailable when required, 
but they render the mind less capable of per- 
forming its normal functions. 


Perhaps the most distressing sympton of 
“Mental Dyspepsia” is the inability to write or 
converse on subjects which, we know, were for- 
merly within our grasp. We take part in a 
discussion in which arguments are advanced 
that we know are false; but the power of refut- 
ing them has gone. Our information is our 
own, still; but it is locked up, and the key is 
lost. The following incident will illustrate this 
phase of the disease : — 

A member of the editorial staff of a large 
metropolitan daily, whose ready and brilliant 
treatment of the most varied subjects made him 
a particularly valuable employee, was detailed 
to write a short article on “Felo de se.” The 
subject was one that should have presented no 
difficulties to a man of his ability and experi- 
ence. Moreover, he was conscious of having 
recently collected some original ideas in refer- 
ence to suicide, psychologically considered, the 
gist of which, could he have recalled them, 
would have lent worth and interest to the arti- 
cle. But for months previously he had found 
increased difficulty in his work; and, at this 
time, the production of the most simple para- 
graph taxed his powers to their limit. 

And now, as he sat pen in hand, after pain- 
fully composing a dozen commonplace sen- 
tences such as a schoolboy might have written, 
he was seized with the horrible conviction that 
his reason was becoming impaired. In connec- 
tion with his subject he could recall but one 
solitary idea, — the suicide of Hugh Miller; and 
even in that case the details had escaped him ; 
so he was compelled to abandon his task. On 
returning home, and referring to his common- 
place book, he found sufficient data to have fur- 
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nished a most interesting article on the subject 
that had baffled him. The entries had been 
made within a month, and included a graphic 
account of the circumstances attending the sui- 
cide of the Scotch geologist. This abject col- 
lapse was followed by six months’ enforced ill- 
ness, and though. at this time, my friend is able 
to work, he will probably never regain that 
priceless activity of intellect which, he admits, 
was bartered for the gratification of intellectual 
greed. 

So much for the malady itself. Now, as to 
its treatment. Like all other disturbances aris- 
ing from excess, the progress of “ Mental Dys- 
pepsia” is slow, especially in primary stages, 
and the first warnings of its presence cannot be 
too promptly regarded, but the treatment in 


different cases must differ only in degree. 

First and foremost, there must be a temporary 
decrease,—a cessation where possible, — of 
mental diet; and a particular avoidance of the 
sweets of light literature. Remember that the 
functions of the brain are exactly similar in 
economy to those of the digestive organs. 
Both require to be fed temperately, and with 
care; both require a reasonable time for diges- 
tion, and, above all, judicious exercise. The 
mind must be made to yield, at least in propor- 
tion to its in-takings. If it has recetved a fact, 
it should be made to produce it when required. 
Safe custody of treasure is a blessing only 
within defined limits. When it refuses access 
to the rightful owner, it becomes a curse. 

S. A. Adam. 


STATUTE REGULATIONS FOR THE PRESS. 


The brief word upon the subject of newspaper 
ethics in the October WRITER seems to a lay- 
man to be just —as far as it goes. Certainly, it is 
eminently candid. I had suspected for a long 
time that the average newspaper had no ethics 
(I had almost written morals ), but I never ex- 
pected to see a newspaper man stand on his 
feet and confess it. Confession is not much in 
the way of the newspaper. Like the king, it 
“can do no wrong.” Really, upon this showing, 
the case seems bad enough for an additional 
word from a layman. 

Of all the guilds, professions, trades, — what 
you will, — over which the newspaper assumes 
such naive and paternal control, itself alone 
seems to be without a moral constitution, — or 
even a pretense of one! Get news, — no matter 
how, — but get news. This is its //agna Charta. 
Just substitute “money” for “news,” and put 
this precept into the mouth of a merchant, and 
he can be convicted in a court of proper juris- 
diction of participating in crime. But the 
newspaper, speaking in its own behalf, is wont 
to call itself the conservator of morals ! 


Now, if we do not mince words, the fact is 
that the reporter stands by this prime rule of 
his calling, and does stea/ his news. He comes 
to one’s fireside like an angel of light; yet it is 
his intention prepense to betray one to the gib- 
ing world in leaded type and terrible head-lines. 
And then the: story,—of the little domestic 
tragedy that you thought had made no sore 
hearts but your own, —is not yours: plain, and 
simple, and broken with tears, perhaps, but the 
reporter’s, full of the prurient detail that lies 
always in his magazine, and that makes his 
writing indeed “effective.” And does the mod- 
est reporter forget to tell with fearful circum- 
stantiality the cunning with which he won you 
to his purpose? Nay, it would seem that he 
has become your deadly personal enemy now. 

It is bad enough to feel obliged to admit to 
your fireside one whose purpose it is to violate 
your confidence, but, as Mr. Watrous, of 
the Philadelphia Press, frankly and genially 
threatens in a late number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, it shall be much worse for you if 
you refuse. Then must the jolly reporter find 
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entirely within his imagination the “news ” he 
seeks. And where, O Jupiter! shall a boundary 
be found for shat? Then shall you indeed see 
yourself as the reporter sees you. 

Is this the worst? Go to the editor and de- 
mand retraction, you who are courageous; he 
will either tell you to go to the devil, or rehearse 
for you a chapter of “ethics” that will remind 
you of the lamentations of Job. You go out 
from his presence with the feeling that you are 
the wrong man. It is the editor who has been 
injured, and you are — Mr. Hyde. 

Well, this, if it be free talk, is none the less 
true talk. It is not two months since a young 
lawyer of the Philadelphia bar was driven to his 
death by this process. One case like this is too 
many, but every honest man knows there are 
more. 

Now, it seems to me that here is a clear case 
for statute regulation. Peace! I shall, of course, 
not quite interpret the sentiments of those 
patriots who take glory of our freedom of 
speech in a multitude of words, when I assert 
my conviction that the newspaper is not so 
sacred nor so infallible as to be beyond the 
correction of the law; that it is not beyond the 
maker of the laws, the humble unit of govern- 
ment, the citizen. I believe there may be too 
much of a good thing. I believe, also, that at 
a day not immeasurably distant we shall have 
in this land of the free, certain wholesome 





press regulations, — much to the advancement 
of the press. 


In aid of this millennium, I subjoin a sec- 


- tion of the revised press regulations recently 


promulgated in Japan, where journalism has 
just been born, with a cordial recommendation 
of the idea to our several legislatures. It is the 
renascence of the Rhodian /ex falionis. It is 
for the under dog : — 


Whenever a misstatement has been made in a newspaper, 
and the party affected thereby, or any party concerned in the 
matter, demands its correction, or sends for publication a com- 
munication containing correction or protest, the correction 
shall be made, or the communication of correction or protest 
shall be published in full in the second or third issue after the 
receipt of such demand or communication. In case the number 
of words in the said communication should exceed twice the 
number thereof in the original statement, the newspaper may 
make, for the number of words in excess, a charge jat the rate 
established for ordinary advertisements. 

The correction or protest shall be published in the same type 
as was the original statement, and at the head of the same 
division of the newspaper. 

When either the language or the spirit of the said communi- 
cation of correction or protest is in conflict with the law, or 
when the person demanding the publication of the said com- 
munication does not give his name and address, such communi- 
cation need not be published. 


I am reminded by the newspaper lying before 
me, —clean, decent, whose every item seems 
to have been scanned by some careful eye, — to 
say that to such not one word that I have 
written applies. But such, heaven help us! are 
rare as angels’ visits. F. L. Long. 





The difference between young and older peo- 
ple is mostly on the husk, and is due to sur- 
roundings and experience; at heart they are 
very much alike. A man,—as a reader, —is 
simply a boy who has deteriorated more or less 
through circumstances. As he overcomes these, 
and becomes older yet, he comes back toward 
boyhood again; or, as they overcome him, he 
gets farther and farther away from it. But 
though he seldom returns altogether, the little 


WRITING FOR YOUNG 


PEOPLE.—Il. IDEAL. 


heart that remains in him is a boy’s heart to the 
end of the chapter. 

The parallel hardly holds through life with 
the other sex; yet boys and girls seem to meet 
on a common reading-ground up to that uncer- 
tain age when amatory propensities begin to 
develop and the sexes to differentiate. Then 
the boy becomes, —for a while,—an unmiti- 
gated bull-calf; the girl engages almost immedi- 
ately in the elaboration of that deep riddle 
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which no man can guess,—entering woman- 
hood, with a very brief transition. 

After that she calls for a literature of her 
own; but previously, I think, a good, healthy, 
average girl enjoys the same books that a boy 
does, much more than those which are written 
specially for her. 

The exceptions in favor of such books as the 
best of Miss Alcott’s, Mrs. Whitney’s, and Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward’s are not altogether because these 
are girls’ books, but largely because they are 
good books, and entertaining reading for anyone. 

The rule and exceptions go to show that girls, 
— while they are girls, —do not want a distinc- 
‘ tive literature for themselves, but they do crave 
books as full of life and spirit as those which 
are now written almost exclusively for boys. 
But oppressive traditions are in the way. “ Of 
course,” — runs the misunderstanding, — “a 
boy must be savage and boisterous, and full of 
deviltry, and his books should be pitched just in 
that key; but a girl is by nature mild, docile, 
ladylike; her reading is to be attuned accord- 
ingly.” But, in fact, for many years the read- 
ing instincts of boys and girls continue nearly 
identical; it is training, and schooling, and 
coaching, and nagging which so rapidly disso- 
ciates them. 

Until recently, girls have not been encouraged 
as romps or tomboys, nor calied upon to express 
their preferences for boys’ literature; but the 
boys have been expected openly to flout “ girls!” 
and “ girls’ stories!” 

Lately the pleasing tendency toward a better 
physical development for girls, and generally 
equivalent opportunities with the boys, is being 
felt in the acceptance of a common classic liter- 
ature; and boys and girls are reading and study- 
ing the best books together, as they ought. 

There are boys with feminine instincts and 
girls with masculine minds. There is individ- 
uality to be recognized, and the opposite ten- 
dency of sheepfulness. Beside these charac- 
teristics, there is a certain amount of affectation 
in young people that is hardly appreciated by 
those who do not observe them. 

These foibles must be recognized by writers, 
—not to be appealed to, but to be expressly 
avoided ; weeds can be easily pulled up while 
they are tender that it would be vain to contend 


with after they have attained their ranker growth 
in a mature mind. 

There are boys who would choose the “ Lucy 
Stories,” and girls that prefer “Treasure- 
Island”; there are boys and girls, — apparently 
normal, intelligent creatures,— that could get 
up no interest in “Ivanhoe,” or “ The Arabian 
Nights,” or “ Robinson Crusoe,” or “ The Deer- 
slayer”; and there are thousands of youngsters, 
—or rather there were, when that was the latest 
fashion, — who would labor through “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” and assure you gravely that they 
enjoyed it, adding, perhaps, “It is so full of 
grand and noble thoughts.” 

This sentiment would probably exude from a 
precocious youth of ten or twelve. Now-a-days 
the phrase from the same juvenile lips will fre- 
quently be, “I think it such an instructive book 
for children; and children ought to read some- 
thing that will instruct them.” 

Oh, my boy! “ He that increaseth knowledge, 
increaseth sorrow.” Alas that you should be 
denied the unsophisticated bliss of youth, in 
obedience to the utilitarian depravity of guard- 
ians who, having fallen from their own original 
high estate of childhood, are impatient to pull 
you down from that throne, whence, having ab- 
dicated once, you are deposed forever! 

Any writer infected with the notion of * com- 
ing down to children” is hopelessly at fault. It 
is good fortune for him if he can ever in a 
measure succeed in coming #f to them. Con- 
sidered as readers, the majority of them at 
heart are princes, and to minister to their enjoy- 
ment is royal service. 

It is a noble pleasure to forget the excep- 
tions, or to ignore their incrusted peculiarities, 
—so easily pierced; and, calling the great mul- 
titude of children and young people before the 
mind's eye as a vast audience of peers, to enact 
for them your most heroic réle. In aspiring to 
this, the most accomplished literary artists of 
the day have heightened the climax of their 
fame. Will any achievement of Stevenson or 
Mrs. Burnett eclipse the story of “ Kidnapped,” 
or of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy”? 

These are models, — each in its own way, — 
of the best literature for young people, and, con- 
sequently, for everybody. A literary model is 
not a thing to be copied in form; but it is rather 
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to point others to the source of inspiration, that 
they may place their work where it will reflect 
the same celestial light, and shine with the 
spirit that is found only in the very young and 
the very wise. 

If ever men regain in a partial degree the 
clear insight and judicial temper of the childish 
reader, it is only after the fever of the tender 
passion has burned itself away; when the appe- 
tites have been satiated or subdued, and when 
a ripe experience has proven the temporal ex- 
pediency of the golden rule above all the 
warring, raging motives of this bread-and-butter 
existence. And how many _ white-bearded 
patriarchs ever attain this beatific frame of 
mind? 

It is the children who are honest readers and 
courageous critics; who can laugh without fear 
and cry without shame. They have not learned 





the trickery of words, or the subtle manipulation 
of ideas, but with them, what comes from the 


. heart goes to the heart. 


They can, —like their elders,—be deceived 
and imposed upon,—more is the pity, —and, 
even when asking for bread, will accept a stone 
with ingenuous faith and avidity. But give 
them the choice, they will taste, and choose she 
best. 

Nothing is too good or too high for young 
readers. Give them your best powers if you 
would become honored by their favor. Culti- 
vate every grace of soul, of intellect, of diction. 
Remembering that “style is the man,” endeavor 
to de all that you express, and give expression 
only to what in your noblest ambition you aim 
to be. They can appreciate it as no others 
will, and bestow on you a many-fold reward. 

Wolstan Dixey. 


THE WHOLE ART OF EASY WRITING. 


The easiest kind of writing is the thing in the 
English daily papers called a “leader.” There 
are two kinds of leaders — one is political, and 
the other isn’t. For the former you need a 
good command of abusive epithets, and some 
skill in the manipulation of facts, because if the 
facts are not to your taste you have got to — 
well, rearrange them. The chief point is to 
remember which side you are writing on. 
Writing party leaders is as easy as lying; and 
it is often very much like it. 

The other kind of leader is very easy. You 
need an encyclopedia, a book of familiar 
quotations, and a dictionary of foreign phrases. 
No matter whether the subject be the new ship 
canal, or the latest spring poet, the method of 
procedure is just the same. Look up the word 
“canal” in the encyclopedia, and overhaul your 
quotations and foreign phrases. Give a brief 
history of canals from the time of Noah, and 
drop in some couplets about silent highways 
and unwrinkled roads. Make your sentences 


as long as you can, and see that they are curly 
at the end. Never use a short word if you can 
find a long one, or a common word if you can 
find a strange one. Your object is not to in- 
form, but to dazzle; and always work in the 
French Revolution, and the ancient Greeks and 
Romans as soon as possible. No real English 
leader is complete without Czsar and Hannibal ; 
Cleopatra gives a fine, full flavor, and at least 
one heathen god, six foreign quotations, and 
four pieces of poetry are essential. 

Another really pleasant kind of literary work 
is the descriptive article on the beauty of 
Nature. This is as simple as picking rasp- 
berries, and if stylishly done is fairly popular. 
There are few rules, and no previous experience 
is necessary. Itis justa case of collecting a 
lot of natural objects, and sticking the neces- 
sary adjectives on them. Trees, clouds, skies, 
rocks, mountains, cattle, birds, rivers, brooks, 
flowers, waves, and such cheap and showy 
properties are the foundation of these articles, 
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and if you remember the following unwritten 
laws you cannot go far wrong: Trees are lofty or 
shady; leaves are green, or rustling, or painted 
with the ruddy hues of autumn; clouds are 
silvery, or snowy, or black; skies are cerulean, 
or azure, or blue, or lowering; waves always 
whisper, surges always roar,—it is a way they 
have, — mountains are majestic, or distant, or 
gloomy ; they may also be worked in as hills, — 
the blue and misty hill,— or the moss-clad hills ; 
birds hover, and sing, and pour forth their 
soulful strains; they always hover above the 
bosom of a glassy lake, and sing upon a spray, 
brooks tinkle and murmur; there are also 
laughing brooks and running brooks, —no de- 
scriptive article is complete without one or the 
other variety. Rocks, of course, must be rug- 
ged, and cliffs or crags may frown; but the 
rock never frowns, — it would be an unheard-of 
piece of presumption on the part of a mere 
rock. Cattle are invariably dappled, — any other 
kind would spoil the landscapes; you may, 
however, refer to lowing herds, — but that is 
generally putinto poetry. Rivers, I notice, have 


a habit of gurgling; their surfaces are mostly 
broad or placid, and you may describe them as 


gliding —I have known it done. N.B. To 
make the same matter into poetry, chop up your 
sentences into equal lengths, and sort out the 
adjectives and nouns into rhymes (a good 


rhyming dictionary may be had for a dollar); 
as the brooks, the nooks (nooks must be shady), 
the skies, the flies, the trees, the breeze, etc. 

Well, I suppose you begin to see how it is 
done. Of course I cannot exhaust the subject 
in one paper, but get the above rules off by 
heart, and your natural foolishness will do the 
rest. I did mean to give some hints on novel 
writing, but space precludes. I may suggest, 
however, that one of the chief essentials is a 
proper heroine. A good kind of heroine is the 
girl who always has a silent sorrow inside her. 
If the sorrow is kept sufficiently vague to 
prevent the skeptic from attributing its effects to 
tight lacing, or to an o’erweening fondness for 
cold roast pork, it becomes absolutely fascinat- 
ing. I have been in love with these mournful 
damsels time out of mind, and have gone through 
life yearning with a quenchless yearn for a girl 
with a silent sorrow. But ‘I have never found 
her. I have found girls with sorrows, but not 
of the silent sort. 

There are three things I have longed for all 
my life to see—a girl with a silent sorrow, a 
stage lover who doesn’t take both his girl’s 
hands and say, “ My darling,” when he meets 
her, and the back view of a cherubim. But I 
shall see the dusky river and the swarthy boat- 
man ’ere I feast my eyes on either one of these 
beauteous objects. Thos. F. Allen. 


ON QUOTING. 


If solicited for ‘an opinion on the subject, | 
should make answer that a good quoter is as 
rare as a good writer. If questioned yet fur- 
ther, 1 should reply that a good quoter is even 
rarer than a good writer; and, though this 
statement might not gain credence in the minds 
of superficial or careless readers (that vast 
multitude, of whom it might be said that they 
skim the surface of books as rafts float upon 
the waters ), yet the scholar, the man of thought, 
the individual who reads for ideas, the student 


who explores the secret and remote sources 
from which the life-blood of the book is drawn, 
will certainly agree with me. 

To be a good quoter requires that a mind be 
well endowed not only with a retentive memory 
and a facility of expression, but also with the 
faculty of true discernment; a wisdom not in- 
ferior to that it would appropriate ; an interpre- 
tative gift of the highest order, and an eye for 
seeing the true bearings of every word and its 
relations to its fellows, as well as to the subject 
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it is brought to illustrate. From these reasons 
alone it may be seen that ‘tis not every mind 
that has more than a partial store of the neces- 
sary equipments for being a good borrower. 
“In fact,” says Emerson, “it is as difficult to 
appropriate the thoughts of others as it is to 
invent”; which is true, because we must per- 
force go back of the sentence and think from 
its station if we would make it truly ours, and 
this implies a certain’ relationship between the 
borrower and the inventor; it argues, as Doc- 
tor Johnson would say, “a community of 
mind.” 

A writer’s quotations are as good an index to 
his genius as that which passes for, and is truly, 
his own; and could we but see them separated 
from his writings, it would afford us a bird’s- 
eye view of the entire city of his brain; in 
many instances it would reveal all that is worth 
knowing of him. Diogenes Laertius, in his 
life of Chrysippus, relates that the man was 
author of seven hundred and five books, but 
that Appollodorus said of them that if anyone 
were to take away from the books all the pas- 
sages which he quotes from other authors, 
there would be nothing but mere blank paper 
remaining. 

The young author is too apt to allow himself 
to run to this or that writer for reinforcements 
to support each idea (a habit which, in the end, 
proves fatal to originality). Others there are of 
whom Cowper must have thought when he 
wrote, — 

“Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment hoodwink’d ”’ ; 
for they seem not to question whether a state- 
ment be true, so long as it is found in the 
volumes of Homer, or Plato, or Bacon, or 
Shakespeare, or Goethe, or Browning; and thus 
it follows that whatever originality there might 
otherwise reside in one is awed into silence if 
these great authors are-asked to speak for us 
on all occasions and on all subjects. It is a 
novelty to find a man for whom the Past does 
not do the most of his thinking; the imitator, 
the borrower, the quoter, is ubiquitous; the 
man of to-day apes the man of former days, 


“* As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


To quote, however, is not always an evidence 


of inferiority, for all men are quoters, not only 
of thoughts, but of manners, customs, religion, 
laws, morals, and modes of speech; as another 
has said, ‘‘ We quote temples and houses, tables 
and chairs by imitation.” ‘“ All minds quote,” 
continues the same writer. “Old and new 
make the warp and woof of every moment. 
There is no thread that’is not a twist of these 
two strands. By necessity, by proclivity, and 
by delight, we all quote.” 

Seeing all the past at our heels, he is the 
great writer who possesses such assimilating 
power that whatever is best in thought and h's- 
tory may become his own, and pass out from 
him revivified and stamped anéw with the 
trade-mark of his own mint. “I take all 
knowledge to be my province,” said Bacon, for 
truly speaking the past belongs wholely to him 
that can use it. Montaigne ransacked the 
ancients with the daring of one who held that 
they labored all for him, and he did not deem it 
necessary to credit the authors with his bor- 
rowings, believing that those whom he quoted 
would themselves sufficiently reveal their iden- 
tity “ without giving him the trouble”; and he 
used this outside assistance whenever it har- 
monized with his own thoughts, choosing rather 
to adopt their phrases if they could stimulate 
his writings better than his own words. “ Let 
them observe in what I borrow,” says he, “if I 
have known how to choose what is proper to 
raise or help the invention, which is always my 
own, for I make others say for me what, either 
for want of language or want of sense, I cannot 
so well myself express. I do not number my 
borrowings, I weigh them. And,” he charac- 
teristically remarks, “had I designed to raise 
their value by their number, I had made them 
twice as many.” 

We are indebted for our proverbs not more 
to their authors than to him who first quoted 
them in a proper setting, as, in fact, all the 
good things for which an author is praised did 
not rise to the public gaze immediately, but lay 
sleeping in the ocean of the book, until some 
diver, disporting himself in its nethermost 
currents, parted the sea-weed of words, and 
emerged from their entanglements bearing 
aloft in his grasp a pearl which had been heed- 
lessly passed over by thousands, and which 
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might have lain unrecognized through long 
years yet to come, had not its beauty flashed 
its radiance to his glad and eager eye. 

There are writers who gain a portion of their 
fame from their manner of using quotations ; 
as Holmes said of Burton, that he “quotes to 
amuse himself and his readers”; of Mather, 
that he “ quotes to show his learning”; and of 
Emerson, that he “quotes to illustrate some 
original thought of his own, or because another 
writer’s way of thinking falls in with his own, 
never with a trivial purpose.” Montaigne was 
a great as well as an omniverous quoter, but, 
though he had a most felicitous way of putting 
his borrowings, we cannot help thinking that he 
sometimes failed of using them happily; his 
biographer tells us that he would often turn 
back to a written essay, and insert therein a 
quotation which pleased him, and the result is 
that the otherwise easy flow of his talk often- 
times moves with a halting gait. 

There is wellnigh as great diversity of man- 
ners in quoting as there are styles of invention 
in the matter of books. Worst of all is the 
mutilator, the defiler of all that he touches, to 
whom a book, albeit it “ contains the life blood 
of a master spirit,” is nothing if not a place 
of plunder, and who is ever dragging out 
some sentence to impart a lustre to his own 
tinsel and trumpery, without a thought as to its 
fitness or harmony with the new surroundings. 
Who has not had his temper aroused by seeing 
the best things in literature compelled by some 
bungling pirate to support his own miserable 
and falling structure ? 

Some quotations on the title-page of a book, 
or at the introduction of a chapter or disserta- 
tion, are oftentimes the best meat that the 
book contains, and not infrequently we are con- 
fronted with a volume whose every virtue abides 
within these “ ” marks. Itisas if one were to 
weave threads of gold into a carpet of rags; or 
set a diamond in a leaden background; or 
fashion an enchanted home of fairies in a sickly 
quagmire; or build a St. Peter’s cathedral in 
the sand-wastes of the Great Sahara. 

The world likes best of all such heads as can 
dispense with quotation marks by the sovereign 
right of ownershif in whatever wisdom has 
been said throughout the ages, no matter when 


or by whom uttered; for the genius quoted and 
the genius quoting should be of the same stuff, 
and such kinship makes thine mine, and mine 
thine. The brave author does not so much 
borrow as claims what is rightfully his own; as 
Homer absorbs the centuries of thought which 
preceded, him; as Plato draws: to himself the 
wisdom of the world; as Dante represents the 
soul of the middle ages; as Shakespeare is 
the name we give to that ocean into which has 
flowed the rivulets, rivers, and seas of individual, 
national, and universal thought during the life 
of the world; as Goethe is the cosmopolitan 
head of his time; as Landor in the nineteenth 
century contains a banquet of the good things 
of all the centuries. It is a mistake if we per- 
suade ourselves that the best head in the 
universe (Shakespeare ) was but an infrequent 
borrower, and that he disdained to walk hand- 
in-hand with those who had gone before ; for 
the truth is, he not only hearkened to the great 
voices of the past, but oftentimes he saw fit to 
employ the very words of the ancients (as, for 
instance, in “Coriolanus” and in “Julius 
Cesar” Plutarch is unsparingly drawn from); 
but Shakespeare had that wealth of assimilating 
power which could take into its wide-reaching 
embrace the wit, the learning, and the wisdom 
of all heads, and by breathing upon them the 
magic and the splendor of his own genius they 
came forth clothed with his own fire, and 
speaking in the tones of the subtlest and the 
most original voice the world has ever heard. 

A life-long familiarity with books does not of 
itself qualify one for the office of quoter, but 
those who know Aow to borrow must likewise 
know where to borrow; and it is, therefore 
necessary that you shall have an acquaintance 
with as many stars in the intellectual heaven 
as it is possible for the eye to contemplate. 
Beside that, to be shackled by the chains of 
worship to a single author is proof that the mind 
is but an appendage to the one it serves; while, 
on the other hand, if your mind, from its isolated 
throne, can command the tributes of those who 
dwell in the many and various provinces of 
thought, then shall you be the Cesar, the 
Alexander, of the broad universe, and the wealth 
of all shall flow to your coffers and enrich your 
havings. But a promiscuous and _ reckless 
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manner of quoting is greatly more hazardous 
than to forego altogether the speech of others, 
as the undertaking should in all cases be 
attended with a capacity to distinguish between 
what is foreign and what is native to the theme 
in hand; and when a thing cannot be made 
your own, it must, therefore, be eschewed. If it 


is not of you, be sure it is not for you. If 
another’s words will not become plastic, so that 
they shall thunder in the accents of your own 
voice, it is better to keep dumb, or else talk in 
a language peculiarly your own, even though it 
be a jargon. 

E. E. E. McFimsey. 





LEARNING TO WRITE. 


Professional writers venture the assertion 
that more amateurs fail through an ignorance 
or disregard of detail than from lack of talent 
or originality ; and that detail, of course, refers 
to those considerations which the learned have 
agreed to designate by the phrase, convention- 
alities of style, and a close observance of the 
higher principles of rhetoric. The truth is, 
that the cultured ear cannot long tolerate a 
slovenly style, or one whose collocation of 
words grate harshly upon the sense. But, on 
the other hand, it will patiently listen to some 
commonplace, if that commonplace be ren- 
dered with vivacity and elegance. Thus, in 
short, the measure of literary excellence is not 
what the writer says, but the manner of saying 
it. This position, whether right or wrong, is 
maintained by W. D. Howells with a good 
deal of pugnacious cleverness, and those who 
would impeach what is here written should first 
appeal to that tribunal of which Mr. Howells is 
chief. I cannot but here observe in commend- 
ation of what I have said, that though Ma- 
caulay’s History of England is not as authentic 
as some others, it nevertheless has a prece- 
dence over all others by virtue of its rythmic, 
lucid style. Granting, however, that thought is 
supreme and style its servant, we have seen 
that it is quite possible to reverse the order of 
servitude to an advantage seldom attending de- 
partures from rule. Some of us may write 
really well who may never be able to concen- 
trate the mind upon an abstruse line of think- 
ing; and when I say thought, of course I mean 


that peculiar to deep research in metaphysics, 
psychology, and the like. It is the business of 
a literary performance to please the ear as well 
as the intellect, and the reverse. I do not 
mean to say that a style, however attentive to 
the canons of rhetoric, can compensate for a 
complete paucity of thought. Such a premise 
would be absurd, because I should in this 
assumption deliberately imperil my case by sur- 
rendering that axiomatic consideration that 
thought goes hand in hand with words, and 
that a happy combination of words is the pre- 
ceding cause of effect in thought. 

The ambitious amateur receives with in- 
credulity the consolatory information that the 
great masters have frequently revised a manu- 
script sixty times. He flatters himself, indeed, 
that three revisions at most will secure the 
highest excellence which is in him to attain; 
while the very truth is, that he cannot know 
what is in him until he has put forth the same 
assiduity which genius has used. That is the 
true estimate of talent. 

Now it is imperative upon those who demand 
a hearing in print, that they be quite prepared 
to talk to the reading world at once gracefully 
and with incisive force. The fact is, hundreds 
meet discouragement every year who have 
plenty of talent, but who, in their eagerness to 
publish, have forgotten that style is a convey- 
ance, and that the small bolts are just as 
essential to its completeness as the wheels. 
Editors receive poems, sketches, stories, breath- 
ing originality,— often genius, — yet lacking 
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that inestimable something, that indefinable 
nothing, which is indispensable to a perfect pro- 
duction. With what regret must he mark them 
“unavailable,” while he blindly wonders why 
this or that contributor could not have been more 
painstaking. There are so many little things 
that go to make up a symmetrical whole, in 
literature as in art, and the best result is secured 
by him who conforms most closely to conven- 
tional rules, and observes 
technicalities. 


most keenly the 
No value can be attached to the 
objection that some of the great masters were 
wholly ignorant of the laws of rhetoric and 
grammar, because it does not matter whether a 
law be obeyed consciously or unconsciously, so 
it be obeyed. 

It is incidental to my paper to remark that 
the primordial essential of a good style is sim- 
plicity. Simplicity is the algebraic symbol for 
elegance, perspicuity, energy and grace. Be- 
cause, forsooth, a style which is exceedingly 
simple is lucid; exceeding lucidity is followed 
by energy, while elegance and grace are a kind 
of collateral fruits vouchsafed by the existence 
of the more direct elements. 

The communication of our thoughts by means 
of language constitutes an art, and, like any 
other art, cannot be acquired to any considera- 
ble degree of perfection, except by long and 
continued practice. Writing is a mental exer- 
tion, and mental exertion through a psychologi- 
cal necessity is only facilitated by application. 
Young writers, naturally enough, feel them- 
selves at a disadvantage when they essay to 
embody their thoughts in readable English; 
but that should not beget discouragement. Let 
them note the painfully slow progression of 
other professionals: The musician must under- 
go a siege of arduous instruction, and does not 
hope to execute skilfully until his days of ap- 
prenticeship are past, at all events. The law- 
student applies himself two years before he can 
conjure up the audacity to solicit the patronage 
of the courts. But the amateur writer, who has 
accomplished an uncommendable ditty, knocks 
at the doors of the magazines, and, being turned 
away, deems himself the victim of discourtesy, 
if not brutality. Well, it is argued that the 
comparison is odious, and that literature has 
nothing in common with any other profession — 


all of which is simply exquisite nonsense ! 

If we may return to those gentlemen who 
wrote in ignorance of rhetoric and grammar, 
we shall find that they possessed that which is 
vastly better than a knowledge of these, namely, 
a capacity to study scrutinizingly the best 
specimens of English, and an imitative turn 
which enabled them to seize upon those conven- 
tionalities which form the framework, as_ it 
were, of good English. And right here I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of quoting what 
Robert Louis Stevenson has said of himself 
during those years when he was laying the 
foundation of what he is to-day: “ Whenever I 
read a book or a passage that particularly 
pleased me, in which a thing was said or an 
effect rendered with propriety, in which there 
was either some conspicuous force, or some 
happy distinction in the style, I must sit down 
at once and set myself to ape that quality. I 
was unsuccessful, and I knew it, and I tried 
again, and was again unsuccessful; but, at 
least, in these vain bouts, I got some practice 
in rhythm, in harmony, in construction, and the 
co-ordination of parts. Thus I lived with 
words.” 

I regret that Mr. Stevenson has told us these 
things to a happier constitution had, perhaps, 
come by nature. I regard it as an unwarranted 
apology. For whether he be a genius or not, I 
know of no living writer, in my own estimation, 
whose prose is so direct, so simple, so natural — 
in a word, so exquisite. Thus we have from 
the lips of fame the assurance that literary 
success means living with words; that it means 
a ceaseless study of expression; that it means 
work. In these words of Mr. Stevenson, I 
dare say, there is great encouragement for the 
misanthropic amateur, and that the more when 
we come to consider that nearly every writer 
has undergone a similar course of discipline. 
It has been my wont, indeed, to read a passage 
that particularly tickled my fancy, until I had a 
clear conception of the contained idea, and then, 
closing the book, to essay to reproduce it in the 
same terms. The result was often discouraging 
enough; for while I got the thought down with 
tolerable accuracy, I failed in that effect of 
arrangement which, perforce, constituted the 
strength of the passage as a whole. At other 
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times I have copied pages from my favorite 
books, and when I have come to write at some 
future time, many of the words which were 
strikingly used, I have found to my glowing 
satisfaction, were unconsciously added to my 
own vocabulary, and flocked willingly to assist 
me in the etching out of my thoughts. Speak- 
ing of specimens of style, and hinting at the 
study of them, permit me to say afew words 
concerning the noblest book in any language. 
Of course I speak of the Bible, the teacher 
of English, pure and simple. Its style is a 
model of simplicity, energy, elegance, and 
rhythm. As an educator its value is incalculable, 
and I should presume upon the intelligence of 
my readers should I cite those instances wherein 
men have risen to prominence, —nay, immor- 
tality, — through its influence. 

The importance of style cannot be too highly 
estimated. Bascom has said, “In proportion 


as the excellence of the form transcends the 
value of the matter, does the literary work gain 
perpetuity.” This brings us back to the be- 
ginning. Thus we see style is quite the para- 
mount consideration. We may not be philoso- 
phers, but by patient industry we may be able 
to write of the truths of every-day life correctly 
and pleasingly. Style essentially receives its 
character from the words employed, and it is 
perfectly clear that we cannot be mean in dic- 
tion. If our vocabulary be meagre and ill- 
chosen, its poverty and unsuitableness will be- 
tray us. We must look close to our words, and 
we can do this only by constant communion 
with the masters of prose. If we invite them, 
they will abide as guests with us for all time, 
and we may acquire from them the wealth of 
their versatility in expression. This is what 
the mixing of colors is to the artist, and it is 
learning to write. E. L. Masters. 





A STANDARD NEWSPAPER STYLE. 


As an exchange reader on a daily paper, | 
have been surprised to note the utter absence 
of uniformity in the matter of punctuation and 
capitalization in the different newspapers I am 
obliged to go over each day. 

Every journal is supposed to possess a 
“style” of its own, based, no doubt, upon the 
universally accepted and cardinal tenet of the 
printers’ craft, “The fewer capitals and punc- 
tuation marks used the better,” and the result 
is that no two papers have the same “style,” 
and seldom is a paper found that has a style 
which is strictly correct as regards these points. 

No one, perhaps, who has any practical 
acquaintance with a newspaper office will con- 
tend for absolute, grammatical correctness in 
punctuation in journalistic work, — consign 
that degree of perfection to book-makers, — 
but a great number of newspaper men are pre- 
pared to give their support to any measure 
which looks to the adoption of a system by all 


the journals of the United States, —a utilitarian 
system, which shall be ample enough to meet 
every requirement, in regard to lucidity and 
brevity. 

The newspaper is capable of occupying a 
sphere far broader than that of a mere vender 
of information about events current, and it has 
become, to no insignificant degree, a popular 
educator. This is the position which it may 
ultimately assume; but to do this it must fur- 
nish much apart from the mere topical matter 
it contains. It should aim to be the popular 
standard of a pure, virile, and perspicuous style 
of composition; it should aim to be the spell- 
ing book of the masses, as well as the encyclo- 
pedia of current events; and, what is more to 
the point here, it should be a reasonably accu- 
rate standard in matters of capitalization and 
punctuation. 

I can recall no two papers whose practice in 
the capitalization of proper adjectives is identi- 
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cal; the same is to a less degree true of some 
nouns, — “ street,” “courthouse,” “ square,” for 
instance. A strictly accurate ruling would say, 
capitalize; if it is found expedient to employ 
a “lower-case” initial, by all means do so, — 
but let the usage become uniform, and, if ex- 
perience teaches that the use of commas 
between principal and subordinate clauses of a 
sentence is superfluous, let it become the gen- 
eral “style” not to use them. 

Mathematicians and scientific men resort to 
conventionalities for the sake of uniformity in 
symbol and textual similarity; why, then, may 
not journalists? Such conventions do not de- 
tract from, but rather add to the dignity of a pro- 
fession, and at the same time they lend facility 


to the reader of its literature. Why, then, may 
not a conventional journalistic “style” be 
adopted and adhered to by all American news- 
papers ? 

It is to be hoped that the matter may soon 
become so obtrusive that nothing will suffice to 
suppress it, except the establishment of an 
American Newspaper Standard of Capitaliza- 
tion and Punctuation. 

How this is to be accomplished is not to the 
purpose here, but journalists are not wont to be 
baffled by so insignificant a problem, and it will 
doubtless be solved long before every news- 
paper will consent to relinquish its individual 
“ style.” 

L. A. Lamb. 





TWO ABUSED LETTERS. 


What advantage is it to compositors or pub- 
lishers to substitute an inverted “W” (“M”) 
for the letter ” M,” as the initial letter of many 
words? It is certainly not helpful to the average 
reader, whatever may be pleaded by the printer 


as justifying the habit. Opening my copy of 
THE WRITER, for example, at the first page, I 
find myself disposed to read the explanatory 
head-line, not as it is intended to be read, and 
as it would easily and naturally be read, if the 
letter ““M” were seen in the places to which 
the science of orthography has always entitled 
it, but thus, “ Wonthly Wagazine,” etc. The 
effect upon me of this new fad in printing, un- 
warranted, I think, by any reasonable considera- 
tion, is ludicrous. Whenever I see the upside- 
down “M,” mentally I turn it right side up, 
and then read the words it begins as if a real 
“'W” stood there. 

Why caricature thus the letter “W”? It is 
not a graceful-looking letter at best. Its sharp 
angles are not pleasing to the eye, and much 
less beautiful is it when printed invertedly. If 
there were any consciousness in it, it would 


certainly feel offended at the liberties taken 
with it, and if it could express its feeling it 
would protest against the involuntary and un- 
becoming attitude in which the printer poses it. 
It has served the world of writers and authors 
too long and faithfully to be thus abused in its 
old age. 

And why should “M” be denied such 
prominent and leading places as have always 
legitimately belonged to it? To be unceremoni- 
ously elbowed aside, without the shadow of an 
excuse for the indignity, is as great an affront 
to “M” as it is to “W” to turn it upside 
down and then “set” it in “ M’s” place. 

To caricature thus any one of the brother- 
hood of letters, and then allow it to usurp the 
place that belongs to another better-formed and 
not less useful one, is, in effect, to initiate a new 
member into the alphabetical fraternity. What 
do you call this thing, “M,” anyhow? It is 
neither the old-fashioned letter that we were 
taught in our childhood, from “ Comly’s Spell- 
ing Book,” to pronounce doud/e-u, nor is it 
an “M.” What would you teach a child to 
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call it? I have seen it staring out from some 
large signs in the “Metropolis, but if the 
proprietors of the stores heard me attempt to 
whisper the ludicrous pronunciation of their 
names which it instantly suggested,—for ex- 
ample, Woore for Moore, Wanship for Manship, 
Willer for Miller, —they surely would conclude 
that the use of this character “M” on their 


sign-boards was not giving the passing throngs 
true knowledge of their names, or of their 
business. 

I protest boldly against any further abuse of 
these two letters of the alphabet; and especial- 
ly against the printer’s bad treatment of the 
first of the three initials of my name. 

W. H. Luckenbach. 





WHITTIER’S ADVICE TO A GIRL. 


Reading in the October number of THE 
WRITER the pleasant little sketch, entitled 
“Whittier’s Advice to a Boy,” I thought it 
might not be inappropriate to record the ven- 
erable poet’s advice to a girl. 

I think I was several years older than the 
youth who met with such kind encouragement, 
when, having heard from different acquaintances 
descriptions of encounters or interviews they 
had had with Mr. Whittier, I became filled 
with a great desire to see for myself the gentle 
poet of whom the dwellers in the Merrimac 
Valley are so justly proud. Two friends kindly 
furnished me with letters of introduction, and 
one lovely afternoon in September I found my- 
self, with my mother, at the door of Mr. Whit- 
tier’s pleasant home in Amesbury. 

We were shown into the poet’s study, made 
familiar to his friends through engravings, and 
told that when he returned from a brief absence 
he would be pleased to meet us. Presently he 
entered; as firm of step, and bright and quick 
of eye as a man of thirty. I gave him my let- 
ters, and he extended to my mother and myself 
a cordial greeting. 

“ And so thee has written a little,” he said, 
pleasantly. 

I forget my exact answer, but I found it easy 
to repeat my aims and aspirations to so kind a 
listener. The conversation changed, after a 


time, from literature to music, particularly folk- 
songs and national airs. Mr. Whittier spoke 
of Scotch songs as being his favorites, and 
quoted a portion of one which was new to me. 
As nearly as I can recollect, he said it was his 
great misfortune not to be able to sing, nor to 
be blessed with an ear capable of distinguish- 
ing one melody from another. The golden 
hour passed all too quickly, and it was time to 
take leave. Mr. Whittier accompanied us to 
the door, and bade us good-bye with a hearty 
grasp of the hand. 

Some time the following week I sent him sev- 
eral specimens of my versification, and in due 
time an answer came, part of which I will copy 
here :— 


“‘T thank thee for sending ‘——’ and the other pieces. 
The ‘——’ is very promising of what thee may do sometime. 
I think, on the whole, I like ‘ ——’ best. 

**Do not hurry thy writings. Patience, study, and long brood- 
ing over the subject are necessary to success. The 
little poem on the flower offerings is appropriate and tender. I 
return the copy of the pieces, as I thought thee might not have 
duplicates; and with best wishes, I am, very truly, thy f’d, 

* Joun G. WHITTIER. ”’ 


Surely none of Mr. Whittier’s verse has 
been sweeter to the ears and hearts of those 
who sought his counsel than the words of 
praise and encouragement that he has always 
so kindly given. 

Emily A. Getchell: 
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“ Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are solicited 
from all, for the common good. 


Plain and practical articles, long or short, on 
any topic connected with literary work, are 
always welcome. 


Unbound sets of THE Writer for 1887 and 
1888 can no longer be supplied. Bound volumes 
for either year may still be had for $1.50 each, 
post-paid. 


Friends of THE WRITER may help the maga- 
zine greatly by sending to the publisher the 
names of people who would be interested in it, 
or, better yet, by doing a little missionary work, 
and urging them to subscribe. 


The bound volume of THE WriTERr for 1888 
is now ready for delivery, and will be sent to 
any address, post-paid, for $1.50. It makes a 
book of 310 pages, with title-page and full index, 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt lettering 





on back and sides. Bound volumes for 1888 
will not be exchanged for unbound sets of THE 
Writer, but any subscriber may order, for fifty 
cents, post-paid, a lettered cover, which his local 
bookbinder can put on his magazines for him at 
trifling expense. 


A complete index and a title-page to THE 
WRITER for 1888 are sent with this number 
to all regular subscribers for the magazine. 
Others who may wish a copy ot the index can 
get one by sending ten cents to the publisher. 
A few copies of the index and title-page to THE 
Writer for 1887 may be had on the same 
terms. 


Those whose subscriptions have expired will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by sending in 
their renewals promptly. Those who wish to 
discontinue the magazine should notify the pub- 
lisher at once by postal card. It is better 
always to remit by postal-note or money order, 
although experience has shown that dollar bills, 
properly enclosed, generally come safely through 
the mail. 


Readers of THE WRITER who may want to 
send for copies of the periodicals noted in the 
reference list of “ Literary Articles in Periodi- 
cals,” and who do not know the prices of 
different publications, will generally do well to 
send five cents for a newspaper and twenty-five 
cents fora magazine. The most convenient way 
to get general information about the prices of 
magazines is to send to one of the subscription 
agencies for a catalogue, which may be had 
free, and which will give a priced list of the 
principal periodical publications. 


A correspondent of THE WRITER says: “I 
think there is more encouragement for the 
writers of words for songs than you hold out in 
the answer toa query in the August number. 
I receive a royalty from a music-publishing 
house with the same regularity with which the 
royalty comes from my books, and it may be of 
interest to state that my returns from the first 
Christmas sale of one cantata for children 
amounted to more than $145, that being one- 
half of the whole royalty, the other half going 
to the composer of the music. This is the 
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regular arrangement, and holds good also in the 
sale of sheet music. Of course, the word- 
writer’s financial success depends upon the 
popularity of the composer 
poems.” 


who sets his 


ILLEGIBLE POST-MARKS. 


There is no valid reason why the post-mark 
on a letter should not be as legible as the busi- 
ness card that is often printed on the corner of 
the envelope. It is frequently important to 
know when and where an envelope containing a 
letter or a manuscript was mailed, and the post- 
mark must be depended on to give the informa- 
tion. In most cases the dependence is vain. 
The carelessness of hurried postal-clerks puts 
only a blur where the post-mark ought to be, 
and the public suffers, sometimes seriously, in 
consequence. Yankee ingenuity can certainly 
devise a cancelling machine which will cancel 
stamps and post-mark letters rapidly and well. 
Probably there is such a machine already in- 
vented. The public should protect itself by 
insisting that the post-office regulations, requir- 
ing legible post-marks showing when letters 
were mailed and when they were received, shall 
be complied with, and by making persistent 
complaints whenever carelessness is evident. If 
everyone who receives an envelope without a 
legible post-mark will enclose it ina letter of 
complaint to the Postmaster-General, putting 
the blame as nearly as possible where it be- 
longs, it is safe to assume that some improve- 
ment will be made,— provided of course, the 
Postmaster-General is not forever buried from 
sight by the avalanche of his first morning’s 
mail. W. H. H. 
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LONGHAND REPORTING. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on the 
article on “ Longhand Reporting,” in the May 
WRITER, by a contributor to one of our literary 
periodicals. This writer relates several anec- 
dotes of noted newspaper editors who took so- 
called verbatim reports of speeches in ordinary 
longhand, and instances especially Henry J. 
Raymond, who often travelled from Albany to 
New York, working all night, writing out 


speeches which he had taken in longhand as 
they were delivered. His method, and that 
used by other distinguished longhand reporters, 
was to write the key-words of the sentences, 
omitting about one-half of the words actually 
used and dropping nearly half the letters in the 
remaining words, so that about three parts out 
of four were eliminated in the work of writing. 
The speech as reproduced by one of these 
longhand editors varied decidedly from an 
actual verbatim report, and the writer draws the 
conclusion that to this liberal treatment is to be 
credited the excellence of some of the speeches 
which have come down to us as models of 
eloquence. 

In these days, however, when an orator’s 
words are read all over the country in less than 
twenty-four hours after they are spoken, it is 
highly important that the different reports should 
agree exactly, for the change of even a word 
may serve as a peg on which editors of the 
opposite party can hang columns of invective. 
The men who “see by shorthand” are as yet 
so rare that the stenographer will continue to 
flourish for some time to come. 


¥. B. Clapp. 


4 


IN REPORTING. 


SHORTHAND 


Another word on the matter of reporting and 
the use of shorthand to the reporter. The only 
ones who are competent to express an opinion 
on the value of shorthand to the reporter are 
those reporters who have used it — expert short- 
hand writers. If you can show me reporters 
who have voluntarily cast aside their shorthand 
and have said that longhand was better, I will 
begin to believe there is something in the theory 
that a knowledge of shorthand is not worth 
having. The fact is that the shorthand reporter 
has all that the longhand man has, and some- 
thing more. It is a case of sour grapes for the 
man who is in blissful ignorance of the theory 
and the practice of the winged art, to say that 
he does not care for it, anyway. The shorthand 
writer does not possess something that prevents 
him from noting passing events and describing 
them. Because he has a knowledge of short- 
hand he is not necessarily unable to make a pen 
picture of what is going on. On the other hand, 
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he can make hasty notes of important and strik. 
ing occurrences that he might otherwise forget. 
If his memory is so good that there is no need 
for this, he has lost nothing. The point I want 
to emphasize is this: The longhand reporter is 
wholly unable to give an intelligent opinion on 
the value of shorthand to men of his craft, 
unless he has been at some time an expert ste- 
nographer himself, and deliberately gave up 
shorthand because of the injury it worked on 
him. 

R. M. Tuttle. 





~~ 


CONSCIENCE IN LITERARY WORK. 


How far should moral aim and purpose be 
sacrificed, by a writer, to the publisher’s idea of 
“what will take”? Here is an example of my 
meaning : — 

A few years ago I was discussing, with my 
sister, some phases of the social question. Her 
remarks, and the suggestions they brought me, 
worked out in my mind a plot for a story, as all 
material will in the minds of writers. My pur- 
pose was to show how a young girl, who had 
taken a false step, might be saved to a good and 
honorable life by kindness shown her at the 
right time from one of her own sex. I made 
the betrayer an object of scorn, as he deserves 
to be. I made a very pretty little story to serve 
my purpose, and sent it to the editor of the 
largest paper in one of our Western cities. In 
due time my story came back with a note from 
the editor in which he said: “ Your story is in- 
teresting and well written, and I can use it if you 
can make a few changes. Make reform, 
and marry him to Irene (she was the friend who 
aided the betrayed girl). The public does not 
like anything disagreeable. If I take the story, 
I will pay well for it.” 

I immediately wrote to him: “ My stories, in 
aim, are like children already born, they cannot 
be changed.” Then I sent the story to an 
Eastern magazine. It was published, and a 
lady editor wrote me: “ Was your story fact? 
It is so exactly what I’ve often and often 
heard.” 

I sent stories to the first editor afterward, 
written for pay, and, I am sorry to say, with 


little moral purpose. The question is: Is it 
not traitorous to give up a purpose for money ? 
Is authorship a moral responsibility ? 

F.. A. Reynolds. 


»~ 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Is it best for one just starting out in the art 
of writing short stories to send them for pub- 
lication, when they are invariably returned? 
I have been told that it is better for me not to 
send anything away for publication until I reach 
that time when my stories will be accepted. 
Now, I think differently. How am I going to 
know when I reach that standard unless I send 
the stories off to be returned ? Cc. C. H. 


[ Of course, a bird can never learn to fly 
unless it tries its wings. At the same time, if 
a young writer’s stories are invariably returned, 
he should devote a good deal of time and labor 
to writing merely for practice, and delay sending 
to publishers what he writes until he feels sure 
that he has written something that is worth 
acceptance. Meanwhile, he may console himself 
with the thought that the trunkful of manuscripts 
he has accumulated during his apprenticeship 
will all have a cash value when he has become 
famous, — as, of course, he will. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) Please tell me the distinction between 
“Written for the” and “For the,” as used at 
the head of various newspaper articles. 

(2.) Is there anything unfair in sending a 
poem that has been published (without being 
paid for) in one paper to another paper some 
years afterwards, if you wish more copies of it? 

(3-.) Is it customary for writers of short arti- 
cles, sent to newspapers, to correct the proofs, 
or do the editor and his assistants do that? 

A. F. R. 


[(1.) There is no distinction between the 
two phrases “ Written for the” and “ For the” 
at the head of articles. The best papers do 
not use either phrase. They leave their read- 
ers to assume that all articles are original, ex- 
cepting those where credit is given. 

(2.) It is not unfair for an author to send a 
previously published poem to a newspaper for 
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republication, providing the second editor is 
told that the poem has already appeared in 
print. If the poem is good, some editor may 
easily be found who will republish it on request. 
As a matter of fairness, credit should be given 
to the paper in which it first appeared. 

(3-) Writers for newspapers, unless they 
are in the office, and take the necessary trouble, 
seldom correct their own proofs. Doubtless, 
the world would be better off if they were 
allowed to do so.— w. H. H.] 


The Mew York Herald and many other 
papers copyright a portion of their despatches. 
Please inform me where I can obtain a copy of 
the law and regulations under which this is 
done, and, also, say, if possible, what the ex- 
pense of so copyrighting is. A. B. 

[ The copyright law requires that a printed 
title of the article to be copyrighted shall be 
sent to the Librarian of Congress, with a fee of 
fifty cents, before the article is published. A 
newspaper publisher may comply with the law, 
after a fashion, by mailing an advanced copy of 
his paper an hour or so before the regular time 
for publication, together with the required fee, 
and then sending -two copies of the regular 
issue to the Librarian of Congress, to complete 
the copyright. Whether publishers of news- 
papers that “ copyright” their despatches regu- 
larly do this, and whether the “copyright” has 
any real value, even if they do, are unanswered 
questions. —W. H. H. } 


(1.) Should a person in writing for the daily 
press paragraph his matter? 

(2.) Do you consider it good policy for a 
newspaper to devote space to publishing names 
of persons present at a ball or banquet, if they 
are not of special prominence ? H. T. 

[(1.) A writer should always paragraph his 
matter, and, unless his manuscript is exception- 
ally clear, he should mark paragraphs with the 
“” sign, both at the beginning and at the end. 

(2.) It is an old newspaper rule to get as 
many names in the paper as possible. Most 
people, even though they may deny it, like to 
see their names in print, and newspaper pub- 
lishers find that it pays to gratify their vanity. 
Not only is it good business policy for a news- 


paper to print long lists of names whenever 
there is occasion, but it pays, also, to print them 
prominently, —in tabulated form instead of in 
a solid paragraph. The clerk who sells papers 
in the counting-room will support this view. — 
W. H. H. | 


(1.) You mention 2,000 words as the de- 
sired length of a short story. About how 
much of printed matter will 2,000 words make, 
and will it not be a very short story indeed, — 
hardly a page’s length?” 

(2.) I make my copy upon legal cap, having 
always considered that the desirable size and 
quality, but I see that you advise something 
smaller. Would the sheets of a pad, commer- 
cial size, be acceptable to editors ? 

(3-) In my first attempt at magazine litera- 
ture, I was fortunate enough to find an accept- 
ance (liberally paid for ) in a first-class juvenile 
magazine. Now, in sending forth other “ ebulli- 
tions,” would it help me at all modestly to 
refer to this fact? Although the fledgeling in 
question was doubtless read by hundreds of 
reviewers, the first appearance of my name 
would not impress itself upon one’s memory, 
and although I know the success or failure of 
an article depends upon its merits, still I have 
thought sometimes that a more considerate 
reading would be given to one who had already 
been recognized. A. D. C. 

[(1.) Astory of 2,000 words will fill a news- 
paper column, or about two pages of a magazine 
like Zhe Century. Stories of that length are 
wanted mostly for newspaper publication. 
Short stories in magazines contain generally 
from 3,000 to 8,000 words. 

(2.) Questions of practical convenience in- 
fluence editors and compositors in favor of copy 
paper of about commercial note size. Paper of 
that size is easily handled by the manuscript 
reader, and it does not cover up the compositor’s 
case. The quality of the paper is unimportant. 
The main object a writer should strive to attain 
is to make manuscript that is easy to manage, 
legible, and plain. 

(3.) It may do no particular harm for a 
writer to mention past success in a note accom- 
panying a new manuscript. As a rule, how- 
ever, it would do little good. Excepting in the 
case of writers whose succcss has been so great 
that it does not need to be called to mind, 
editors do not care what a contributor’s record 
has been. The simple fact that A has had a 
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story in Zhe Century does not make A’s next 
story any more valuable, unless the public 
remembers the first publication. If the public 
remembers that, it is safe to assume that the 
editor to whom the second story is submitted 
will remember it, too. Generally, the less there 
is of a personal nature in notes written to 
editors by contributors, the better. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) How many words should the ordinary 
one volume novel contain? 

(2.) Should the chapters be of equal length? 

(3-) In placing the scene of a story in any 
spot, say in a country town or small city, with- 
out mentioning the name of such place, is it 
necessary to conform to a perfectly truthful 
description, especially in regard to -the sur- 
rounding scenery ? G. B. M. 

[(1.) The ordinary American novel contains 
from 60,000 to 100,000 words. 

(2.) It is not at all necessary that the chap- 
ters of a story should be of equal length. 

(3.) The author of any work of fiction may 
take what liberties he pleases with scenery and 
characters described under fictitious names. If 
he gives real names, or names that are easily 
translated into real names, he should keep 
pretty close to the facts.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) 


What owe won | house is most likely 
to publish a translation from the French ? 


(2.) I am about to translate a work of a 
noted French writer. Inquiries at the Public 
Library, and at several large publishing houses, 
lead me to believe that no translation of the 


work in question has yet been made. How can 
I find out positively ? 


(3.) Will it be better to consult publishers 
before beginning the work, or to approach them 
first with manuscript ? J. E. 

[(1.) It is next to impossible to get transla- 
tions published. Many publishers have printed 
slips which they send to inquirers, saying that 
they do not care to receive translations for ex- 
amination. Of course, translations are pub- 
lished every day, but in most cases it is the 
publisher who seeks the translator, and not the 
translator who finds the publisher. 

(2.) There is no way to find out positively 
whether a translation of any special work has 
ever been published. If none of the catalogues 
mention a translation, it is fair to assume that 


any translation that has been made will not 
stand in the way of a new version of the work. 

(3.) An author should never begin to trans- 
late a book before he has secured a publisher, 
unless he wishes to undertake the publication 
of the book on his own account.—w. H. H.] 


Can the expression, “ The number of Indians 
is growing fewer and fewer every year,” be 
justified ? J. D.C. 

[ No; the proper phrase is, * The number of 
Indians is growing smaller every year.” — 
W. H. H. | 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Literary Portraits. Reprinted from Literature. 
1. 464 pp. Seventy-five cents. New York: 
Alden, 1888. 

By putting together some of the plates of his 
weekly magazine, Literature, Mr. Alden has 
made an interesting volume, containing sketches 
and portraits of General Lew Wallace and his 
wife, Mark Twain, Octave Thanet, Charles 
Reade, Maurice Thompson, Celia Thaxter, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Frances E. Willard, 
Paul H. Hayne, Emerson, Thackeray, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and other literary people. 
The book is well printed and bound, and, like 
all of Mr. Alden’s publications, is sold at an 
astonishingly low price. Writers will find it of 
special interest. , 


Volume 


John B. 


Tue Story or Hottanp. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
358 pp. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 
The newest addition to the “Story of the 

Nations Series” is an admirably written account 
of the history of Holland, prepared by a man 
who is thoroughly conversant with his subject, 
and who knows how to write of stirring events 
in an interesting way. The book covers the 
whole period of the history of the Netherlands, 
and must be regarded as one of the most 
valuable contributions to a valuable series. In 
his preface Professor Rogers says: “I hold it 
that the revolt of the Net ne tee and the suc- 
cess of Holland is the beginning of modern 
political science and of modern civilization.” 

WINTER SKETCHES FROM THE SADDLE. By John Codman. 
205 pp. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 
Captain Codman’s descriptions of the riding 

tours of an elderly man are well worth reading, 

both because they are interesting in themselves, 
and because of the useful suggestions which 
they contain for those who lead a sedentary life. 

The book is a useful one for writers, for no one 

can read the author’s interesting story of some 

of his horseback tours without lectin a desire 
to imitate his example, — and imitating his ex- 
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ample would lengthen many another author’s 
life. 


Soncs oF HARVARD. 
Edition. 104 pp. 
Sever. 1888. 


Compiled by H. D. Sleeper. Third 
Paper. $1.00, Cambridge: Charles W. 


“ Songs of Harvard” is a model collection of 
college songs arranged for male voices. Its 
compiler has done his work thoroughly and 
well, and the book is tastefully printed. Most 
of the songs now popular at Harvard are in- 
cluded in the collection, which well deserves 
the popularity that has already carried it into a 
third edition. 


Tue Lecenp or Psycue, and Other Verses. By Carrie Warner 
Moorehouse. Holiday Edition. 98 pp. $1.00. St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.: Charles T. Walter. 1889. 

This dainty volume of unpretentious verse 
deserves the favor of all book-lovers. The 
poems it contains are tender and pure in senti- 
ment, delicate in fancy, and clear in execution, 
while the heavy cream paper and vellum covers 
of the book give it an attractive holiday ap- 
pearance. “The Legend of Psyche,” which 
gives the book its title, is a poem of more than 
ordinary interest. 


Lire or GeorGe Crappe. By T. E. Kebbel, M. A. 


151 pp. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1888. 


Whether Crabbe deserves a place in the 
“ Great Writers ” series or not, may be a ques- 
tion of dispute. His biographer cites Burke 
and Fox, Johnson and Reynolds, Jane Austen 
and Sir Walter Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, as witnesses to his genius, but the 
fact remains that Crabbe is an almost forgotten 
poet, and Mr. Kebbel’s interesting monograph 
will not revive the popularity of his works. 
The story of Crabbe’s life is an interesting one, 
nevertheless, and Mr. Kebbel tells it well. The 
book gives a graphic picture of the life of an 
impecunious literary man in England a century 
ago. ’ 


Cuaucer. Selected and Edited by Frederick Noél Paton, 290 
pp. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1888. 


Not the least valuable part of this handy edi- 
tion of Chaucer’s tales is the “ Introduction ” 
by the editor. The selections, however, have 
been well made, and the book will serve the 
purpose of those who do not care for a com- 
plete edition of the quaint English poet's 
works. 

UctimMaTE Finance: A True Theory of Codéperation. By 
William Nelson Black. 46 pp. Paper, 15 cents. New York: 
Humboldt Publishing Company. 1888. 

Tue CominG Stavery, THe Sins or L&GISLATORS, AND 
THE GREAT PoLiTiCAL SuperRsTITION. By Herbert Spencer. 
60 pp. Paper, 15 cents. New York: Humboldt Publishing 
Company. 1888 
These two additions to “ The Humboldt 

Library of Science,” like all the other pamphlets 

of the series, will instruct and interest all 

thoughtful readers. The Humboldt Library is 

a most useful publication, and the 103 numbers 


of it already published enable anyone to get a 
complete library of science in a convenient and 
inexpensive form. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Yonge Santo: A CuILp or Japan. By Edward H. House. 
285 pp. Paper. 50 cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & 
Co. 1888. 

Fiorence Fasies. By William J. Florence. 246 pp. Paper, 
so cents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Tue Serpent Temptep Her. By Saqui Smith. 18: pp. 
Paper, socents. New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Divipep Lives. By Edgar Fawcett. 250 pp. Paper, so cents. 
New York: Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 

Tue Reposk in Ecyrt. By Susan E. Wallace. With 


Illustrations. 391 pp. $1.00. New York: John B. Alden. 
1888, 


STRANGE THREADS. By J. Douglas. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 
Hatr-Houtpays. By Harold Van Santvoord. 269 pp. 

enty-five cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 

Tue Fate or a Foot. By Emma Ghent Curtis. 
New York: John A. Berry & Company. 1888. 

Tue Srory or Beryt. By Charles Woodward Hutson. 
151 pp. Thirty cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 

Tuinks. By Bill Nye. Illustrated. 181 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Dearborn Publishing Company. 1888. 

Histortrettes Mopernes. Par C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. 
Tome I. 160 pp. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1888. 

Tue Lanp oF Sun AnD SonG. Poems, by John Preston 
Campbell. 253 pp. $1.25. Topeka, Kan.: The George W. 
Crane Publishing Company. 1888. 

Tue Conressions or CLaup. By Edgar Fawcett. 395 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 1887. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS TO AMERICAN FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
By J. S. Moore. 99 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1888. 

AMERICAN PRISONS IN THE TENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 
By Frederick Howard Wines. 36pp. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 

An INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN AT SIGHT. 
Babbitt. 29 pp. Boston: 


343 pp. Fifty cents. 
Sev- 


202 pp. 


By Eugene H. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 1888. 
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HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 





I use cigar boxes for pigeon-holes, and find 
them both neat and useful for filing papers of 
all descriptions. They cost nothing and can 
be easily arranged in any desired form with the 
aid of glue and a few brads. Care should be 
taken to have them of uniform size. Remove 
the lid and one end, and scrape off all paper 
and stamps. You then have a smooth surface 
for painting or varnishing. Any person can 
easily make a frame to hold the boxes in place. 
With an outlay of twenty-five cents you can 
make a cabinet of pigeon-holes fully as neat 
and practical as one that a carpenter would 
charge you ten dollars for. H. D. E. 

I advise never sending manuscripts at third- 
class rates, because, if thus sent (necessarily 
unsealed ), they are less secure, and, as a rule, 
less promptly and less directly delivered than 
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if sent sealed at letter rates. If they are too 
heavy to be sent economically at letter rates, 
inquire what the cost is of sending by express. 
It is often cheaper to express such parcels, 
especially for short distances, than to send them 
by mail, and the express company guarantees 
delivery, whereas the post-office department 
acknowledges no responsibility. Cc. Cc. D. 


For applying a solution of oxalic acid to the 
fingers, to remove ink stains, a handy mop may 
be made simply by tying a bit of cotton cloth 
over the small end of the cork to the vial. 

F. N. 

I tried the suggestion of the last WRITER of 
winding a rubber band around my fountain pen 
to prevent cramp in the hand, and when the ink 
was exhausted and refilling needed, I found the 
band furnished an easy hold for unscrewing. 
My pen has always required muscle to unscrew 
it, and the rubber band solves the problem. 

F. H. H. 

My way of separating stamps which have 
stuck together is to put them for a few minutes 
in a glass of water, when they can readily be 


detached from each other without injury to 


the stamps. A. L. T. 


I think that the average literary man (or 
woman ) is given to looking upon the advertising 
pages of a periodical as so much waste space 
unworthy of attention. I know from experience 
that such an idea is wrong, as I gain much 
useful information from advertisements. I find 
that a publication that interests me has a class 
of advertisements that are also of value, and 
more than one idea for editorial use has origi- 
nated while reading advertisements. 

H. M. W. 

Any one using the knee-shift with the Rem- 
ington typewriter is much annoyed by the rod 
which pulls down the upper case wearing smooth 
on the thread, so that the nut which holds it to 
position drops down. If the machine is a sta- 
tionary one this difficulty can be obviated, anda 
perfect action of the knee-shift insured, by hold- 
ing the nut to the exact-position while an assis- 
tant wraps the rod just below it with a strong 
thread, which, after being securely tied, should 
then be coated with mucilage. J. W. M. 


My experience is that the paper from which 


writing has been erased is best prepared for re- 
writing by making a few strokes across it with 
an elastic piece of rubber. If the rubber is too 
hard, it will not act satisfactorily. The bit that 
comes inserted in the end of a pencil commonly 
answers the purpose. When thus treated, after 
the dampness of the ink is all out, the paper 
receives well a light rewriting, the place of 
erasure being hardly discernible. With care, 
one can even erase and rewrite a second time. 
In writing again over an erasure, use as little 
ink as possible, and touch the point of the pen 
to a damp sponge or its equivalent. _L. S. G. 


I mislaid my rubber eraser the other day, 
and should have been bothered if it had n’t 
occurred to me to use arubber band. Speak- 
ing of erasers, by the way, I find that every- 
body does not know that a bread crust will 
erase pencil marks, and leave the paper clean 
and white. W. H. H. 


One of the miseries of life is the attempt to 
remove a pencil mark from a nice clean sheet, 
which proves abortive because the rubber 
eraser has, through neglect, grown soiled and 
shiny, and is useless for the purpose intended, 
its only effect being to “make a mess of it.” 
If one uses an eraser at all it should be soft 
and clean, and it can easily be made so by using 
a little piece of medium-fine sand-paper, kept 
in the desk for the purpose. A few strokes of 
the erasing surface on the sand-paper will give 
a clean, soft surface which “takes hold.” 
Washing the eraser is more troublesome and 
not so effective. J. B. H. 


Those who have been subscribers to THE 
WRITER from the start could, at a moderate 
cost, have all the numbers of the magazine 
bound into one volume, thus saving much time 
when hunting for articles upon any particular 
subject, as well as guarding themselves against 
losing the separate numbers. They would then 
be more inclined to follow out the happy sug- 
gestion of “ D. L. C.,” who advises every one 
to re-read the volumes of THE WRITER, and 
see how much he has forgotten. E. W. C. 

I have just finished binding my WriTER for 
1888, and this is the way I did it. With an 
awl I made three holes through the January 
number on the left-hand side, near the back. 
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Using this number as a guide, I then made 
holes through the other eleven numbers, and 
also through the two covers, which I cut out of 
manilla tag-board, a material similar to that 
from which postal cards are cut. Next came 
the sewing. With a darning needle and strong 
cord I sewed through the middle hole first, then 
through the top hole, then through the bottom 
hole, then through the middle hole again, and 
tied the ends across that portion of the cord 
that extends from the top hole to the bottom 
one. Fancy-colored cord or ribbon may be 
used if desired. The edges I trimmed up 
neatly with the shears, and the work was done. 
This way of binding is not, of course, equal to 
boards or cloth, but it is quickly and cheaply 
done, and for many volumes it will be found 
quite sufficient, while better binding, if ever 
desired, can be put on. J. H. K. 


-— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THz Writer when they 
write. ] 


Tue Lonpon MorninG Papers. 
erica for December 20. 

New York Mirror. 
cember 15. 

THe MAKING oF Newspapers. St. 
Brooklyn Eagle for December 20. 

Autuors’ Metuops. George Newell Lovejoy. 
Post-E xpress for December 15. 


“Old Englander.” A m- 
Tenth Anniversary Number. De- 
Clair McKelway. 
Rochester 


CorNELL’s SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
for December 23. 

Whittier at 81. Kate Tryon. 
Gazette for December 22. 

GeorGe Merepitn at Home. 
December 23. 

Mopern BroGraApHers. Ouida. 
Louis Post-Dispatch for December 23. 

Apvice To YounGc Writers. J. T. Trowbridge. S¢. Louis 
Post-Dispatch December 23; Pittsburg Dispatch December 
28. 

Tue Tavucunitz Epition. Blanche Willis Howard. PAd/- 
adelphia Times, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Detroit Tribune for 
December 23. 

Mary Mapes Dopce. 
January. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. W. L. 
December 29. 

History oF THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
ture for January. 

Tue Stupy or EnGutsu LITerRATuReE. 
derson Hines. Lducation for December. 

EpGar ALLAN Pog. R. H. Stoddard. 
azine for January. 


New York World 
Cincinnati Commercial 
New York Tribune for 


Pittsburg Dispatch, St. 


With Portrait. Book Buyer for 


Falconer. Critic for 
Current Litera- 
Mrs. Laura San- 


Lippincott’s Mag- 


Literary Society As SHe Was Seen. Charlotte Adams. 
Lippincott's Magazine for January. 

Carmen Sytva. With Illustrations. 
Cosmopolitan for December. 

Genius AND TALENT. 
Monthly for January. 

Grorce Merepitnu’s Novets. J. M. Barrie. Reprinted 
from Contemporary Review and Eclectic Magazine for Jan- 
uary. 

Joun Ruskin. 
January. 

GeorGe KenNAN. With Portrait. 

Tue New York Mirror. 
December 15. 

GETTING INTO Print. James Payn. Forum for January. 

Lipa Lewis Watson. Boston Globe for December 23. 

AMERICAN BaALLAv Writers. Walter Edgar M’Cann. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for January. 

Women IN PrintinG Orrices. T. W. Higginson. 
per’s Bazar for January 5. 

PADDING AND Por Bolcers. 
for November 29. 


John P. Jackson. 


Grant Allen. Popular Science 


With Illustrations. Cottage Hearth for 


Christmas Journalist. 
With Portraits. /ournalist for 


Har- 
Julian Hawthorne. A merica 


With Portrait. 
Literature for December 22. 

FRANK R. Stockton. Portrait. 
for December 22. 

“Wuart Is News?” 
ican tor December 22. 

Gustav FREYTAG. 
for December 22. 

CHARLES DicKENS AND CHRISTMAS. 
erica for December 20. 

How to Write Poputar Books. 
A merica for December 20. 

Home Lire or Ourpa. 
Literature for December 15. 

Harriet MARTINEAU. 
Literature for December 15. 

Tue Mystery or THE Curistmas Book. O. B. 
Critic for December 15. 

Tue Perits or Evtocy. 
for December 13. 

Bayarp Tay.Lor. With Two Portraits. 
erature for December 8. 

SHORTHAND. Lowell ( Mass.) Vox Populi for December 8. 

To A Wovutp-pe Writer. George Rogers. Philadelphia 
North American for December 8. 

Riper HaGGarp at Home. 
ber 9- 

REMINISCENCES OF HARRIET BercHER STOWE. 
Howard, Jr. Collier’s Once a Week for December 8. 

James Wuitcoms Rivey InTeRvigwep. New York Mail 
and E xpress for December 3. 

Epison’s TALKING 
December 4. 

GeorGe AuGustus SALA. 
cember 1. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. R. H. Stoddard. 


Collier’s Once a Week 
Acatin. James S. Whitney. A mer- 
Countess Krockow. Literary World 
David Swing. Am- 
Julian Hawthorne. 
With Portrait. Eugene L. Didier. 
With Portrait. E. H. Chase. 
Bunce. 
Julian Hawthorne. 


America 


F. M. Bird. Zi- 


New York Sun for Decem- 


Joseph 


Newspaper. New York World for 


Boston Home Journal for De- 


Tue Newspapers OF Paris. 
York World for December 2. 

New York Press. Anniversary number. 

Jor Howarp at Home. ‘“ Morgan.” 
December 3. 

PLANS FOR THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 
for December 8. 


M. E. W. Sherwood. New 


December 1. 
Boston Globe for 


Washington Star 


Tue SunpAy Paper. America for December 6. 
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Mrs. BuRNETT INTERVIEWED. 
graph for December 8. 

How Ptays are Mave. Edward Harrigan. Mew Vork 
World, Philadelphia Times, Cleveland Plain Dealer for De- 
cember 9. 

Totstot on Literature. W. T. Stead. Mew Vork Mail 
and Express for December1; Detroit Tribune, Cleveland 
Leader, Chicago Inter-Ocean, St. Louis Republic, 
City Times for December 2. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle Tele- 


Kansas 


Bawzac’s OccuLTism. 
cember 6. 

Tue New DaAnNGers OF SENSATIONAL FicTION. 
Dawes. Critic for December 8. 

WASHINGTON NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. 
traits. 


Julian Hawthorne. America for De 
Anna L. 


With Por- 
Harper's Weekly for December 8. 
SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCE ON THE DRAMA 
cault. North American Review for December. 
Do We Want Diacects? Norton V. Johnson. 
American Review for December. 


Dion Bouci- 


North 


TypoGrapnicaL Eccentricities. C. B. 
American Review for December. 

Tue Last Manuscript oF 
With Fac-simile. 

COLLOQUIAL 


Gillette. North 


Henry Warp Beecuer. 
Century for December. 
EnGuisu. Professor A. S. 
Magazine for January. 

M. Zora at Home. 
ber 8. 

Coronet Exvuiott F. SHeparp INTERVIEWED 
Sun for December 9. 
J. L. Hartron. 

December 2. 


Hill. Harper's 
Boston Home Journal for Decem- 
New York 
Detroit Free Press for 


George Birdseye. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Printer Girl is a bright monthly for 
woman compositors, published at Topeka, Kan. 

Ginn & Company announce that the new 
edition of Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader is now 
ready. 

America for December 20 was a double holi- 
day number, written almost wholly by Chicago 
contributors. 

Walter C. Camp’s “Hints to Foot-ball Cap- 
tains,” in the January Outing, will be especially 
interesting to college readers. 

An important article on “ House Drainage,” 
by Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. A., appears in 
the Popular Science Monthly for January. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company has is- 
sued a desk calendar for 1889 that is unsur- 
passed for convenience and practical utility. 

A new portrait of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
with a sketch of her literary career and methods 
of work, appears in the January Book Buyer. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich writes in the January 
Scribner's of some bright memories of his birth- 


place, Portsmouth, N.H. His paper is entitled’ 
“ Odd Sticks.” 

Ticknor & Company have published “ The 
Nun of Kenmare,” an autobiography by Mary 
Francis Clare Cusack, and “Imperial Ger- 
many,” by Sidney Whitman. 


Edward L. Wilson’s Philadelphia Photo- 
grapher will hereafter be called Wilson's 
Photographic Magazine. \t makes some at- 
tractive announcements for 1889. 

Charles E. L. Wingate’s story, “Can Such 
Things Be?” recently published in Be/ford’s 
Magazine, has met with such success that it 
has been re-issued in book form. 


The Fournalist for 1889 is a 
notable number, and in contents and in make- 
up does credit to its enterprising editor. It is 
accompanied by a lithographed supplement, 
giving portraits of fifty leading American editors. 


Christmas 


The first number of Zhe American Queen, a 
new seventy-two page quarto magazine for 
women, has been issued by the First National 
Publishing Company of Boston. It is dated 
December, 1888. 

The Book Lover, an attractive new magazine 
for those interested in rare books, extra illus- 
tration, autographs, and historical documents, 
has been started in New York by William 
Evarts Benjamin. 

In the Magazine of Art for January William 
G. Rossetti has another paper on the portraits 
of his brother, Dante Gabriel. One is by the 
poet himself at the age of twenty-five, the others. 
are from photographs. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published: 
“ The Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” by Charles 
Egbert Craddock; “ The Poems of Emma 
Lazarus”; “The Soul of the Far East,” by 
Percival Lowell; “The Witch in the Glass, 
and Other Poems,” by Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 


The Metropolitan Stenographers’ Associa- 
tion, of New York City, intends to have a per- 
fectly-equipped club house for the use of its 
members, capable of accommodating a majority 
of the stenographers of the city, of whom there 
are between 3,000 and 4,000. The president of 
the association is Mr. Edward F. Underhill, 
official stenographer of thesurrogate’s court. 





